2i 6 LADY BEACONSFIELD AND HER TIMES

Money, she was sadly aware, would always slip through his
fingers. What happened, for example, when Isaac died?
Disraeli, instead of using his inheritance to regularise his financial
position, proceeded at once to the purchase of Hughenden and
involved himself still more deeply.

Therefore, Mary Anne might have said to herself, if a rich
old lady down in Devonshire, much older than Mary Anne,
chose to admire Dizzy and make him her heir, it was only
common sense for Dizzy's wife to propitiate the old lady by
every means in her power. Similar thoughts might well have
occurred to Disraeli.

Conversely we must remember that he showed always an
unfailing chivalry and kindness towards women, particularly
towards those older than himself; also the strong bond of race
linked Mrs* Willyams to him. Beyond that, he had for kinsmen,
according to his own theory, the Medinas and the Laras, and
she was born a Mendez da Costa. More important than all the
rest, perhaps, she admired him, and admiration was as necessary
to him as air to breathe. He could never have enough admira-
tion; it neutralised the sense of inferiority with which he was born,
which he would carry to the grave. Even in hours of triumph
over Gladstone in his heart of hearts he never forgot that Glad-
stone was educated at Eton and Oxford and owed no man a
penny piece, that generations of Glynnes lay behind Mrs.
Gladstone, she was related to four Prime Ministers, and her
family appeared on the Plantagenet Roll.

We may conclude that, while Disraeli kept his prospective
legacy in mind, he would have behaved just as charmingly
towards Mrs. Willyams had no legacy existed. The same
conclusion applies to Mary Anne.

She was the kindest creature in the world, and Mrs. Willyams
admired Dizzy. Mary Anne would have thought her an
imbecile had she done other than admire Dizzy, but the fact of
her admiration rendered her sympathetic. Besides, Mary Anne
could not have possessed a mean and grasping disposition,
because her handwriting proves the contrary.

To anyone with even an elementary knowledge of graphology,
the handwriting of Mary Anne is full of interest. To begin with
the lineta slant upward from left to right across her notepads**,
thus showing her to be courageous and an optimist. The writing
itself is Wge, indicating generosity, and extremely firm. In
places she seems positively to dig the pen into the paper. It
has a certain amount of ornament, chiefly confined to the toils